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Printing as an After -War 
School Subject 


‘The purifying flame which is sweeping the dross from the world 


will not stop short of our schools,*curricula, text-books, and, in- 


deed, 


the entire machinery of instruction. 


These will be scruti- 


nized as never before and challenged to show why they should be 


given place in the new order of things which will emerge.’’ So 


Dr. Frank F. 


Angeles, Cal. 


writes 


Schools containing printing outfits 


should welcome that scrutiny and ac- 


cept the challenge with confidence. 


Printers’ ink, in the form of adver- 


tising and promotion literature, will 


prove to be the tonic that will rejuve- 


nate those industries that have lain 


dormant during the war 


schools must turn from the 


Our 
teaching of war activities to those sub- 
jects that have to do with the build- 


ing up of trade and commerce. Of 


these s ibjec ts 


printing stands preémi- 
nent, and, on account of the tremen- 
dous influence and power it will exert, 


hould be 


siring te 


incl ided in every school de 
install vocational or human- 


istic features 


BUNKER, 


City School Specialist, Los 


Printing stands unexcelled as 


practical device for teaching the ele- 


ments of English composition, spell- 


ing, capitalization, indentation, para 


graphing, spacing, and utilizes all 


principles of good design. It corres 
ly 


lates with and motivates nearly al! 


other school subiects. The e alitie 
of patience, skill, neatness and perse- 


verance are inculcated into a » chil 1’ 


mind in a high degree. 


Printing should be taught in every 
This 


pleased to furnish any infor- 


type of school. department 


would be 
mation i regarding the ' 


duction of a course in Printing in your 
? 


school. Our full line of literature 


urs for the asking 


Educational Department 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, 


N. J. 
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Volume VIII 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR UNIVERSI 
TIES! 

Wuat is a university? We do not seem 

to be at all certain how to define such an in- 

stitution in America. The line between a 


‘ ‘ 


‘eollege’’ and a ‘‘university’’ is quite in- 
distinguishable in some of the states of our 
Union. Some religious denominations mod- 
estly found colleges, but others never create 
anything less than universities, and the dif- 


ference seems to be largely that ‘* twixt 


tweedledum and tweedledee.’’ A man told 
me the other day that he went to a certain 
Both institu- 
tions are within the borders of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

But we have generally come to agree that 
in the United States, though not in Eng- 


university to fit for college. 


land, a university is an institution of higher 
learning comprising several faculties or di- 
visions. Besides the arts college, it includes 
a number of professional schools under the 
same central administration. It may per- 
haps be deseribed as a college of colleges. 
In this sense, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was designated a ‘‘university’’ 
some years in advance of any other institu- 
tion in the country, became the first Ameri- 
can university in fact, as well as in name, 
since it had established the earliest depart- 
ments both of medicine and law. 

Yet while long usage may justify this in- 
terpretation of the word universitas or 
‘‘university,’’ it did not at first imply such 
a meaning. When the universities began to 
arise during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


1 An illustrated lecture given in the Saturday 
Free Series at the University of Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 16, 1918. 
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Number 207 
turies, the term did not imply a place in 
which all things were taught, but an or- 
ganization of all the students and masters. 
From its historical origin the nature of the 
medieval university was similar to that of 
the craft gilds of the times. The term un- 
versitas was used of any legal corporation 
and the complete name for the educational 
Universitas Magistrorum et 
(‘‘the body of 
Only with the lapse of time 


group Was 


Scholarium masters and 
scholars’’). 
did the word come to be limited, without 
qualification, to this particular kind of eor- 
poration as the university par excellence. 

Hence the ‘‘university’’ originally signi- 
that 
sembled for study, and, like any other gild, 


fied a company of persons had as- 
it had organized for the sake of protection, 


since the students were in a town where 
they were regarded very largely as strang- 
ers. Thus the word did not refer to a place 
or school at all, but to the company of 
teachers and scholars. And of these two 
parties in the group, the students were the 
more important. In the early universities 
of Italy and the south at least, they were, in 
general, men of mature years, and had en- 
tire charge of the government of the uni- 
versity. They selected the masters and de- 
termined the salaries and fees, the length 
of the term, and the time of beginning. 
They might also fine the masters if they lee- 
tured too rapidly or diverged too much 
from the passage under consideration in 
Usually in the universities 
also that 
‘‘rector,’’ or head of the institution. 


The students of a medieval university 


their lectures. 


it was a student was chosen 
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were often grouped in ‘‘nations,’’ according 
to the part of the world from which they 
As the 
preceded the 


came, organization of these nations 


generally formation of the 
university, charters were sometimes con 
ferred upon them individually before the 
university as a whole received official recog 
nition. The nations, however, soon began 
to combine into the university for the sake 
of obtaining greater privileges and power. 
By the early part of the thirteenth century, 
the students at Bologna had merged their 
organizations into two bodies the wniversi- 
tas citramontanorum (‘*Cisalpine corpora- 
tion’’), composed of seventeen nations, and 
the universitas ultramontanorum (‘* Trans- 


alpine corporation”’ which embraced 


but not for some three centuries 
The University of 


eighteen ; 
were the 
Paris at first included the four nations of 


two united. 


the French, Picards, Normans and English. 
The seals of the 
tions at Paris are still preserved in early 


French and English na- 
documents. After the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge had begun to flourish, 
the called 


from Paris, and its place was taken by the 


English ‘‘nation’’ was away 


‘“‘nation’’ of Germans, until a century or 
so later, when their own land had estab- 
lished universities in the West, as well as 
in the East. 

At the universities every year each na- 
tion chose its chief, who was called con- 
(‘‘eouncilor’’), procurator, or 
It was his duty to represent the 


siliarius 
proctor. 
nation, guard its rights and control the con- 
duct of its members. Together with the 
the four faculties of arts, 


medicine and theology, these chiefs of the 


deans of law, 
student bodies elected the rector, and dele- 
gated such powers to him as they chose. 
Upon an old painting still in the possession 
Prague, are 


of the University of repre- 


sented the rector and proctors of the na- 
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tions at an early period in the history of 
the institution. 

The 


from the twelfth century. 


earliest medieval universities date 
Bologna is ordi- 
narily accounted the first of these institu- 
1158 Frederick 
that as- 


sured these students and masters the most 


tions to be founded, as in 
a charter 


Barbarossa granted i 


sweeping protection and set of privileges. 


Salerno had even before this become the 
seat of a medical university, but it was 
never regularly chartered until it was 


merged in the University of Naples by 
Frederick Il. in 1231. 
next to Bologna in 
foundation. It was first formally recog- 
nized by the king, Louis VIT., in 1180, and 
eighteen years later it had its privileges 


The University of 


Paris came order of 


substantially increased by Pope Celestine 
II1., but it was only in 1200 that it received 
complete recognition by the act of Philip 
Augustus. In England, Oxford seems to 
have begun toward the end of the twelfth 
eentury, and Cambridge at the beginning 
of the thirteenth, although the exact date 
of their first recognition by charter can not 
be ascertained. Numerous other universi- 
ties were founded in Italy, France and 
Spain, during the thirteenth century, but 
it was not until the fourteenth century that 
any universities were chartered in Ger- 
many. Up to that time the German stu- 
dents went to Paris, and the first universi- 
ties to be founded in the German states 
were naturally located at points furthest 
distant from that center. The University 
of Prague was founded in 1348, and Vienna 
nearly a score of years afterward. Much 
later Erfurt, Heidelberg and Cologne on 
the west side of the country were organized. 
By the time the Renaissance well 
started, at least seventy-nine universities 


was 


had come into existence in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and about fifty have re- 
mained until the present day. 
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The influence of later historical move and Eriange! I an most pron 
ments was felt by the universities and was’ through the new lenevy. Son it 
instrumental in developing them. The he beg ngs of s tific work leu 
Renaissance had a marked effeet both in Tonle Universities 

troducing the humanistie learning int various W l_euts 
eXisting unlvers S, LlKE B og i Padua nna aru s S i i 
Paris. Oxford, Cambridge, Erfurt, Leipzig rv on 
Heidelberg and it bringing out aon 

inda ft new institutions in the Ger \ \ \ i \ 
nan states, such as Greifswald, Freiburg ’ 

Basel. Ingoldstadt, Trier, Mainz, Tiibing \ 
Wittenberg and Frankfort-o1 Oder \ \ 
new interest in the universities was crea p iD nivel whet 
DV his revival of class i ! Views ( i 
, , 
of tl ecture rooms é me show tha s for n il w | 


ese were so crowded that even the win ist step the developm 


dow-sills were occupied by eager students. began in 1810 wit! " 

his enthusiasm was also increased by tl University of B 

movement known as the Reformation, which independen vest ip 

rverlapped that of the Renaissance, and had — the student n fn 

an even greater influence in increasing th: struct Si he unive | 
number and changing the character of un lands have g rally adopted or 

versities. Many universities soon turned t sta hed this plan of inst: 


Protestantism, as in the ease of Oxford However, the fact that the universities 
Cambridge, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Rostock, were originally an outgrowth of the monas 
Greifswald, Tiibingen, Wittenberg and_ tic and ecclesiastical edueat eu ’ 
Frankfort, while new universities, like Mar Middle Ages, has ng been 1 

urg, Konigsberg, Jena, Helmstiidt, Giessen, their semi-monastic characte? 1} 
Rinteln, Dorpat, Duisburg, Kiel, Strass- term ‘‘colleges’’ was not meant, as 

burg and Altdorf were developed. Many places for instruction, but rather convicta 
new Catholic universities, such as Dillingen, or dormitories for th mn 
Wiirzb 


briick and Bamberg, also arose even in thi ducted from these buildings to tl ires 


urge, Paderborn, Salzburg, Osna students. At first the students 


tates. But all of the institutions outside, but eventually it seemed econom 


German s 


born at this time were decidedly sectaria ical and wise to carry most of the tea 


and provincial, and many of them were ver; ng within the halls. As late as 1 evel 


short-lived. German woodcuts of the times teenth century views of colleges a 
show the large attendance of students and lish universities, such as Corpus Christi at 


} 


reveal the religious interest in the univers Oxford and Pemb at Cambridge, reveal 
ties during the Reformation period. During the high walls and other architectural ar 
the period of sense realism or the early sci- rangements of the monasteries, This t1 
entific movement in the seventeenth century ditional common living of the students is 
another large increase in the number of un irther seen ev e pl 

versities and modification of their courses the interior of f dining-hall of Chris 


took place. In Germany, Halle, Géttingen Church College, Oxford. The student life 
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of that old English college centers in this 
room, surrounded by the portraits of the 
great men of Christ Church in the past. On 
the other hand, a revival of the high walls 
and the monastie custom of closing the door 
at sun-down may be found in the modern 
dormitories of Columbia University and the 
gate connecting Livingston and Hartley 
Halls, although this is largely camouflage, 
and it-really is possible to enter from the 
rear at any hour of the night. The Freneh 
and German universities at first had these 
but they have grad- 


‘*eolleges, = 


monastic 


ually disappeared in almost all of them, 
and the students generally live in boarding 
houses of the town. The University 


of 
Tiibingen is one of the few institutions of 
Germany where this feature is preserved. 
We still possess a view of the inner court of 
a ‘‘eollege’’ at this university in the six- 
teenth century, and the same institution at 
the present day, now known as the Koénig 
Wilhelmstift and intended chiefly for the 
ean also be seen 


theological students, 


the contemporary 


through medium of a 
photograph. 

But, despite the high walls and the plan 
to have all the students live within monas- 
tic bounds, university life in the old days 
was far from being one of absolute restraint. 
As an official recognition of their work, the 
universities were granted a large variety 
of exemptions, immunities and other special 
privileges by various popes, kings, emper 
feudal lords, bishops and municipali- 
ties. The many in- 
stances taken under the immediate protec- 
tion of the sovereign or pontiff, and were 


ors, 


universities were in 


allowed to have special courts of their own, 
independent of civil jurisdiction, and com- 
plete autonomy in all their internal affairs. 
No matter what grievances one had against 
a student, the case could not be tried any- 
where the court. 
Philip Augustus, for example, in the char- 


except in university 
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ter of 1200, specifically required the ‘‘ pro- 
vost’’ (chief of police) and all judges to 
hand over the cases of student criminals in 
Paris to the ecclesiastical court. Philip IV. 
took similar action in 1341. If one brought 
suit against a student in an ordinary civil 
court, the case had to be thrown out at once; 
if the trial were set for the university court, 
the plaintiff found himself before a judge, 
who was by the nature of the ease, violently 
prejudiced in favor of the student, and he 
probably lost his suit, any way. 

Even to-day the German universities for 
the most part have their own court, and the 
university Judge is a most important mem- 
ber of the faculty, being one of the inner 
circle known as the ‘‘university council.’’ 
A student arrested by the municipal police 
has to be released, and the case reported to 
the university authorities. If the student is 
eonvicted in the university court, he is 
sentenced to a longer or shorter term in the 
university carcer or prison. This is a regu 
lar institution in any German university, 
excellent illustration can be 
views of the student 


of whieh an 
had in the 
prison located in the attic of the old build- 
ing at the University of Heidelberg. It 


modern 


seems to be generally regarded as a mark 
of notoriety and a coveted experience by 
students to be immured at some time during 
their scholastic career in the university 
carcer. Even the crown prince is said to 
have graced (or disgraced) the prison at 
the University of Bonn. Each student cus- 
tomarily leaves his photograph in a species 
of rogues’ gallery on the wall of the prison, 
to prove that he has attained this distine- 
tion. Cartoons of the professors, too, ap- 
parently occupied the time of some students 
during their period of retirement. 

Besides special protection and autonomy, 
the medieval students were granted nu- 
merous other privileges. They were re- 
lieved from taxation of all sorts, and, ex- 
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cept in case of an armed invasion of the 
country, they were exempt from military 
The universities were also given 
the right of their 
teach anywhere without further examina- 
), and the right of 


service. 
licensing vraduates to 
tion (jus ubique docendi 


‘striking’’ (cessatio) or suspending lee 
tures, whenever they felt that their preroga 
tives or privileges had been infringed. In 
the latter case, unless their wrongs were at 
onee redressed, the suspension was followed 
by migration of the entire university body 


to some other town and possibly country. 


t 


And a 


in medieval days when the universities did 


‘strike’’ eould easily be engineered 
not have any buildings of their own and 
need of expensive libraries, 
The 


students had simply to gather up their pro- 


there was no 


laboratories and other equipment. 


rent some buildings else- 
the 


country would issue a special invitation to 


and go 


tessors 


where. Sometimes king of another 


university, to coax the stu- 
Thus the University of 


a ‘‘striking’’ 
dents to his land. 
Oxford in 1229 met with its most substan- 
tial increase through King Henry III., who 
promised the striking students of Paris: 

If it shall be your pleasure to transfer your 
selves to our kingdom of England and to remain 
there to study, we will for this purpose assign to 
you cities, boroughs, towns, whatsoever you may 
desire to select, and in every fitting way will cause 
you to rejoice in a state of liberty and tranquillity. 


The main motive for these extraordinary 
privileges granted to the medieval universi- 
ties seems to have been the same material 
one that often animates a city or state to 
day in undertaking to lure a college or uni- 
versity into its midst. Such an institution 
proved ground for distinction and a source 
town or a 


of considerable revenue to a 


country. Naturally every effort and in- 
ducement were used to build up and en- 
courage a university, and the country was 
most reluctant to lose the institution when 
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onee started. If a strike arose, they has 


tened to mollify the enraged students and 


keep them from migrating, although their 


conduct was often diffieult to endure and 


many complications arose in winning them 
back, when once they had gone on a strike. 
Realizing their position of advantage, the 


students became exceedingly independent 


and imprudent, and their liberties soon de 


generated into recklessness and_ license. 


They seem to have become both dissipated 


and quarrelsome. Clashes with the towns 


people, known as ‘‘town and gown riots,”’ 


were not uncommon. In these disorders the 


wishing to lose his university, 


king, not 


students. ana 


usually took the side of the 


often punished severely and unjustly th 
police who had 


the 


tradespeople or even the 


ventured to interfere with pranks 
whims or lawlessness of the students. By 
the charter of Philip Augustus issued to the 
University of Paris in 1200, all citizens who 
saw any one striking a student were re- 
quired to seize the offender and deliver him 
In 1440 the police sergeants 
the king 


to apologize to the students of the Univer- 


to the judge. 
of ‘same city were obliged by 
sity of Paris for an alleged violation of their 


this 


privileges. 


A tablet, commemorati 


apology of the police for interfering with 
students, was made in 1440, and is now in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

It is obvious that univers 
never from the beginning had 
tions in discipline, and it is not 
that the students of the 


prest I 


themselves as being unto 


regard 


themselves Unfortunately the authorities 
have until recently regarded them as a spe 
cially privileged class and have connived 


uld he 


any 


at offences that w Stamped as 


, ' 
committed nV snve these 


erimes f 


apostolic suecessors of medieval roysterers 


During my undergraduate days at one of 


the largest American universit 
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master must 


rit grasp 


I 
slowly enough for the student to 

miment iry as a ¢ ie ition. 

investigation, but simph 

- of the text and lecture. 
1] _* . hi -Aarriead Lati vhiplh 
noble Wo in preaching and se Was carried on In Latin, which 

be learned by the student bef 


ing the thirteenth ce 
different purpose, university. A variety 


their way, like the friars, le idere bas reliefs and miniatures of the 
from university to university. he and later centuries furnish us wi 


game rollicking. shiftless, pilfering al id . rf the class rooms, teachers and 


even vicious, and many found the life ure methods of those early universit 
attractive that they made it permanent Among these we find Leeco Sinbaldi 


organized a mock ‘‘order’’ known as 


ing upon law at Bologna; Henry 


ardi, with Goliath, the Philistine giant, many addressing a class in theolog 


il 
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Paris; a lecture in the faculty of theology 


at the same institution more than a cen- 


L 


tury later, displaying the ‘‘bedells’’ with 


their badge of office; a lecture on medicine 
at an Italian university about the same 
period ; a young lecture on arts of the same 
century ; Thomas Aquinas expounding Aris 


A French 


professor giving a lecture with much more 


totle to a class of arts students; 


ornate accessories robe, cap, canopy, lan- 


he wks 


professor, 


and 
Maria 


Bassi, who was permitted to lecture at the 


tern, and ink-well; 


woman Laura Caterina 
University of Bologna. 

A great difference in the lecture methods 
have heen caused 
fifteenth century 
Within the 
next hundred years the number of 
Before 


libraries of 


of the universities must 
after the middle of the 
by the invention of printing. 
thousandfold. long 


had 


size, and it must have been somewhat easier 


multiplied a 
the universities all rood 
for students to obtain copies of the various 
texts. Despite this, the university librar- 
ies felt it necessary to chain their books. 
This feature and the method of using the 
hooks by the students are indicated in the 
well-known view of the library at the Uni 
versity of Leyden in the sixteenth century. 
The classification of the books there is also 
of interest. 

The that 


through debate, was the makeshift of the 


other training, which came 


times for laboratory methods. It com- 
pelled the students to impress upon their 
minds and make application of the knowl- 
edge they had acquired in the lectures, as 
the arguments were always founded upon 
a reference to the authorities, especially 
Aristotle. 


disputations, in 


The debates consisted of formal 


which one student, or 


group of students, was pitted against an- 


other. Sometimes a single person might 
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exercise himself by arguing both sides of 


the question, and coming to a decision for 


other. This debating was 


one side or the 
also instituted to atford some acuteness and 


vigor of intellect, and, compared with the 


memorizing of lectures ; a method, it 


served its purpose well ‘glance at an 


existing wood-ceut of lieval del 


1iN discern the pro 


two principals appear under canopies upon 


platforms, and both they and the students 


] 


standing below them are counting ott the 


arguments upon their fingers. The figure 


seated above and in the , Is the pre- 
up the disputa- 


When 


final 


siding officer, who summed 


tion and announced the de 


ISIOn 
Was able to perform the 
as well as disputing, 


the student 
art of *‘determining”’ 
he was ready for graduation. This public 
graduating disputation was in these early 
days ordinarily called a ‘‘determinance’’ 


and the eandidate a ‘*determiner,’’ but at 


} 


iunbridge he was known 
and the 


the University of C 


as a ‘‘commenecer’”’ public cere- 


mony as a ‘commencement.’ It marked 
the formal graduation of a student and his 
This 


“commence- 


reception into the ho ly of teache rs, 


is the real origin of the word 


ment’’ as now used in the acacdk world. 


and all the flowery metaphorical explana- 


tions, annually given that ‘‘it is so ealled, 


because it is the commencement of 


are very fine sentiment and romance 


they are not in keeping with 


history. 


Later the disputation became 


formal argument or set speech by 


didate. It has heen perpetuated n the 


omniscient and highly moral OmnmMmence- 


ment addresses that were until recently ex- 
ploited by eh ice members ot the graduat- 


ing class at colleges and universities. and 


the species is still extant in the mosaie 


combinations of the best thoughts of par- 
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sort of 


Into which the old final disputation had de 


ceomencements 


generated at the University of 1 


sixteenth 


the 


}] 


| ] 
\ the eiose of 


! 
Si) a itl KHOW 


marked falling off in 
a 


slim attendanes dents 


by the 


almost represent » baccalaureate 


modern A 


university 


mig 1 
"can iniversity 


Much of development is 
connected with 


old 


ted scholars dispu 


our 


this feature of a de- 


CLOSELY 


bate. In pictures ar repre 
t on pr tions in 


lig Pos! 


ext, using actual plants and animals in 
interpretation, or various members of 
It, engaged in 


7 


iral-born 


A disputation was the ortho 


almost every 
life, 
- 


1 
Shati 


question of importance in university 


and unless we can appreciate this, we 


the f 


l significance of many ol 


fail to grasp 


history. For example, 


the large events of 


a misunderstanding, 
courage he displayed 
five theses on the door 


ttenberg, al 


though he 


would himself probably have scouted 


idea. Luther was undoubtedly a man 


great courage, as shown by his stand at t 
Diet of Worms, 


theses he displayed but 


but when he posted t 


little more courage 
than would a student to-day in issuing a 
society to 
another for a joint had 
been teaching ‘‘ justification by faith,’’ and 


challenge from one literary 


debate. Luther 


had won a large following from his student 
body at the University of Wittenberg for 
that interpretation, as can be seen from the 
extant thesis of one of his pupils. The idea 
of ‘‘indulgeneces’’ had failed in his own ex- 


perience and he maintained that they were 


superfluous. To save his reputation 


for him 


his students, it was necessary 


cha to debate the question vit] 
a common university cus 


nim. Was 


tom and Luther apparently had no idea of 


1 


ing from the Church, or of creating a 
Ife seems to have supposed that 


es, Which were written in Latin. and 


form, would be read 


n scholastic 


lars, but such was the awakenin: 


scho 


that within a fortnight al 
ve 


times, 


many, and at end of a 


Christendom, were acquainted with his d 


and 


ognized 


probably ree 


than ne, 


fics 1e 
Mcahnce 


more clearly 


the 


Universiti _ we 


return student body of 


find that 
cessful complet 
the 


ceremony 


Two old draw 


a doctor by his faculty is also extant 

dean of the faculty plaees the doctor’s 
upon the candidate’s head, and a ring upor 
and requires him to kiss tl 


his finger, 


book. After his promotion to the doctorat: 
the candidate was expected to ce by 
who had bee 


A copy of a 


wood-eut of 1589 shows us a banquet of this 


giving a ‘‘spread’’ to all 


present at his determinance. 


) 


the University of Tubingen. and the 


sort at t 
eustom of Doktorschmaus is still continued 
at several of the German universities. 
[It may be of interest to witness from old 
pietures some of the other student activi 
ties, customs, and amusements in the early 
universities. First we may observe an aca 
demie procession at Heidelberg in the sey 
such as still 
These 


are participated in by both faculty and stu 


oeceurs I 


enteenth century, 


European institutions. processions 
dent organizations, and are held in honor 


of the inauguration of a new rector or at the 
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Benjamin Frat 
delphia in 1749. 
if Pl le] 


le for Amerieat 


independence. It seems most unfortunat: 


that William and Mary could not have kept 1e ore the removal 


' 


ace with the spirit of the times. Their re ‘capital of the country from Philade! 
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While this plan 
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nified, but demonstrated what a real change 


had taken place. Occasionally there have 


sprung up new nonsectarian universities, 


like that of Leland Stanford, without either 


state, city or denominational allegiance. 
One of the most striking improvements in 
American universities of the present ap- 
pears in the facilities now afforded by their 
professional schools, which have developed 
medieval faeulties of law, medi 


from the 


cine and theology. Originally departments 
within the college, they have now expanded 
and handsome and 


Into schools 


separate 
appropriate structures have been erected 
for them, like the law school building of the 
University of Pennsylvania in the appro 
priate style of the English Renaissance or 
the extensive and elaborate group of med- 


New 


professional schools have also sprung into 


ical buildings belonging to Harvard. 


existence as new demands have arisen, as 
instanced by the School of Dentistry of the 
University of Pennsylvania, with its Col- 
legiate Gothie 
have likewise been made to create univer- 
teachers. 


architecture. Endeavors 


SiItyv schools for the training of 
For more than half a century we have be- 
lieved it necessary to train our teachers for 
the elementary schools, and of late years 
we have begun to suspect that it might be 
know 


school instruetors to 


To meet this new need, eol- 


well for high 
how to teach. 
leges and universities have added instrue- 
tion in education; first as an appendage to 
their chair of philosophy, but rapidly ex- 
panding until the work included five or ten 
professorships, and in many instances have 
been organized into a school of education. 
The greatest of these institutions, Teachers 
College at Columbia University, has an in 
dependent budget of over a million and a 
quarter dollars per annum, 

There has also been a general develop- 
ment of efficiency and beauty in all parts of 
the grounds and buildings of the modern 
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American is illustrated 


by that most attractive group of buildings 


Uuniversity. This 


modelled after the English colleges, known 
as Hutchinson Court at the University of 
Chicago, or the splendid group of strue 
tures in the spirit of the Collegiate Gothie 
the 


As one gazes at such vistas 


that as dormitories for men of 


Pennsylvania. 


serve 


as that presented from the Triangle to the 
Provost’s Tower on the main Quadrangle 
he not only finds complete satisfaction in 
the vision, but is objectively reminded of 
the of 


Should his vagrant eve then turn to other 


interesting past our universities. 
portions of the campus, it will bear witness 
to the strenuous activities of university life 
during the recent struggle for freedom, car 
even to the sacrifice, as 
the everlasting 
alma mater. What of the future develop 
ment of ? Of this 


prophet vet has told, but certain we are 


ried supreme 


marked by memorial of 


our universities no 
that in the future, as in the past and pres 
ent, the keynote to this evolution will be 
found in Liberty and the symbol of Liberty 
that adorns our campus at the University 
of Pennsylvania. FRANK P. GRAVES 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EARTH SCIENCE IN AMERICAN COL 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


For some years earth science has been 
slowly moving forward in American higher 
education, and there are indications that 
the advance will be much more rapid in the 
immediate future as a result of the world 
war. To learn of the move- 
ment’s trend, the writer has collated from 
current the under- 
graduate geology and geography in eighty 
the north 


something 


catalogues courses in 
two of the leading colleges of 
and west, in the state universities and in 
the greater endowed universities. 

A more thorough study would have in 
and amount of in 


the character 


volved 











SCHOOL 


] 1 
ieges there are 


ve logy 


‘her ample page 
if time doth ne’er un 


but that ‘‘ch 


tn the spoils 


penury repressed 


noble rage and froze the genial eur 


their 


rents of the soul’’ can hardly be asserted in 


several Instances. In two additional 


schools eourses 


in geology are published, 
but with no apparent provision for their 
teaching, and in two others the department 
vear. In 


is suspended for the current 


about twenty per cent. of our eighty-two 


leading colleges earth-science is not taught 


The 


which thus ignore earth-science 


at present. influence of the colleges 
is perhaps 
ereater than their numbers would indicate. 
In 1916 the report of a committee of the 


7 


Association of American Colleges set forth 


ideal efficient 


the equipment needed for the 


college, supplementing it w th 
ment of five carefully chosen coll 
known, efficient and considered typical 


The ideal 


for either geology or geography. 


college of ls report finds 


piace 


one of the five efficient colleges there 


instructorship in geology the other 


earth-science is wholly unrecognized. 
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this class Amh¢ 
mouth, Middlebury, Mt 
Tufts, Trinity 
Williams. th 
Bryn Mawr, ¢ 
Ham 
burgh, Prince 
and Vassar 
Adelbert, Beloit, C 
rence, Mt. Union, Northweste 
and Wooster 
the Mississippi there are C 
Fairmount, Nebraska Wesleyan, 


University of S 


lton, Li 


cuse 


nnat 


levan, Oberlin 


ton and the 


fornia. 
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there are 


and no 


doubt local geology is everywhere accented. 


In a few 


courses on the geology of » state, 

But the significant mutation in the teach 
ing of earth science in American colleges is 
the recent introduction of geography. As 
vet the only separate department of geog 
raphy in the eighty-two institutions of our 


list is in the University of Pittsburgh. In 
Cincinnati, Denison, Nebraska 


Oberlin and Wellesley, the de- 


fl ve schools 
Wesleyan, 


partments of and geography are 


Mreolovy 


conjoined. And in many schools—notably 


+ 


at Brown, Colgate, Cornell (la. Fair 
Lawrence, Northwestern University, 


Vas 


sar, professors of geology are teaching di- 


mount, 


Ohio Wesleyan, Smith, Syracuse and 


versified branches of the sister science 
Physical geography is offered in twenty-six 
institutions of the college list, meteorology 
or climatology in twelve, and industrial or 


economic geography in as many. Since 
geography in America has been developed 
and is now taught largely by geologists, the 
phys- 


reography of our colleges is chiefly 


ical. Yet there are sporadic variations of 
special interest as indices of future changes. 


A distinet 


geography of 


manifest toward the 


trend is 
man, a movement in elose 
alignment with that of geography teaching 
in both secondary schools and the universi- 
ties. As the least elementary of such 
geographic subjects geographic influences 
perhaps marks the farthest point of ad- 
vanee and this branch is specifically taught 
(la.), Denison, Smith, 
Wellesley, and, as | am informed, at Dart 


mouth, under the department of economies. 


at Colgate, Cornell 


Courses in the geography of special regions 


also offer opportunity for the introduction 


of human geography and in a number 


of institutions geographic influences are 
taught in this way. Courses on the geog- 
North America or the United 


States are offered by eleven colleges, on the 


raphy of 


VIIL. No 


geography of South or Latin America by 
and on the geography of Europe 


The 


doubt varies widely. 


three, 


by five. content of these courses no 


They may be almost 


wholly physiographic. But in some col 


} 


leges they are as comprehensive as are simi 
lar courses in European universities, and 


from well-laid geologic foundations 


range 


racial, economic and even 


the 


) the 


pre sent 


military status. Besides twenty-one 


ls which offer courses in which the hu 


schoo 


man element enters, there are no doubt 


others in which the material of hu- 


man geography is freely used. Even in 
‘ourses in general geology 


follow the precedent of Shaler. 
to call the at 


the 


tention of his Harvard 


wont 


geologic control of Ker 


students to 


tuecky polities, as evidenced by the fa 


that the limestone counties of the state are 


demoeratie, while the sandstone counties in 


variably go republican. It is permissible 


to note the difference in farm values on 


different drift sheets, although the alleged 
difference in students from glaciated and 
unglaciated areas may be too delicate a sub 
for The 


soils, the uses of ground water, the control 


ject some classrooms. value of 


of rivers, the characteristies of the life of 
arid lands, the utilization of the stages of 
the erosion eycle, the improvement of har 


bors, the 


influence of shore forms—such 
applications are now taught to not a few 
geology classes in the American college. 
But the tendency is to enlarge and segre 
gate the geographic material now in use in 
the line 
more closely between the sister sciences, 


The 


with geology seems to 


teaching and to draw 


geologic 


introduction of geography along 
be solving a prob 
lem of the smaller colleges. If geology has 
failed hitherto of an equal place in them 
with other material sciences, it perhaps has 
been because of the highly technical char- 


acter of its advanced courses. In a college 
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vertebrate 1 inver 
wv, however indispensable 


proressional! reo 


ippraisement 


, the Ni< ly a 
\I ’ nesota 
‘an universities have been organizing dé Dakota, 
partments of geography. They have placed W iscon 
n the colleges trained geographers and 


geographer-geologists. They are setting 


examples also, and their departments and 


— . , — —— Ba +] 
protessors or ge Frapny are removing ( 


y 


misconception of geography as a children’s 
subject, the tail-piece of reading, writi 

and arithmetic. In university as in college, 
however, geography wins its way by peace 
ful penetration. It submits to camouflage. 
A university course, Geology IV., may turn 
out commercial geography, and the geog 


raphy of Latin America be skilfullv dis 
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United North 


America in twenty, the geography of South 


raphy of the States or of 
or of Latin America in eight, the geography 
of Europe in ten, while six universities offer 
courses in influenees. Com- 
paring the that 
decade ago it is clear that the main line of 
advance lies in the field of the geography 
The 


being 


geographic 


present status with of a 


of man. materials of human geog- 


raphy are organized, and worthy 


superstructures are building on the physio- 


graphic foundations already well and 
broadly laid. 

The geographic influences of a changing 
environment are themselves urging forward 
the teaching of geography. The past iSO- 


lation of America made her uneoneerned 


with lands three thousand miles away. Just 
as the governor of a certain western com- 
monwealth stated in 1917 that he was un- 
interested in the subject of national defense 
‘*for my state, you know, has no sea coast,’’ 
so the American citizen and the American 
college were alike indifferent to geography 
and for the same geographic reasons. 
Canadian geography under the same gen- 

the 
one of the 


same ar- 
Ca- 


chair of 


shown 
But 
supports a 


eral conditions has 
rested development. 
nadian universities 
geography and yet Canadian higher edu- 
cation is in close touch with that of Great 
Britain, in sixteen of whose twenty-five 
universities departments of geography are 
But as modern applied sci- 
ence has destroyed the 
fenced America off from other na- 
and 


maintained, 
ancient barriers 
which 
tions, aS we are bound more more 
closely to them by ‘ties of trade, and by 
what new bands of alliance or federation 
who can now foretell, as we come to see that 
nothing geographie is alien to us—and 
what nation can be named with which we 
are not now vitally concerned—as we lose 
our insularity and our parochial-minded- 


ness as well, surely the adequate scientific 
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teaching of other lands and peoples will be 
demanded by the American people of the 
And the 
world war has set the clock forward so that 
strikes high The 
everywhere awakened in things geographic 


American college and university. 


it now noon. interest 
by the war is a new educational foree which 
must be directed, utilized and made perma- 
nent by our higher schools. 
W. Hl. Norron 
CORNELL COLLEGE, 
Mount VERNON, Ia. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 
A circuLar letter to the local governments 
from the Educational Department at Simla is 
summarized in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 
The Lord Har- 


dinge’s government issued in February, 1913, 


educational resolution of 
expressed the purpose of government to see the 
number of boys’ schools and of the pupils at- 
tending them approximately doubled “in the 
On the late Mr. Gokhale’s 


was 


not distant future.” 
that 
made for financing this expansion, the eduea- 


local 


giving 


pointing out no express provision 


tion member undertook to obtain from 


governments financial proposals for 
effect to a forward policy. 
checked the full realization of the program, 
the number of boys in primary schools having 
risen only from 4,768,000 to 5,188,000. These 


figures do not give quite the full measure of 


The war has greatly 


improvement, for since 1914-15 the statistics 


of certain native states have been excluded 
from the returns. 

Lord Chelmsford’s government recognize 
that a keen demand exists over large areas for 
a more rapid realization of a progressive policy 
than has been deemed possible under war con 
ditions. The report of the Industries Com- 
mission, just published in India, includes a 
recommendation for universal primary edu- 
cation for artisans. The principle of compul- 
sion in areas desiring, through local bodies, its 
enforcement now finds 


Bombay Statute-book, and bills for a similar 


recognition on the 
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legislatures of ome 
India 

and 


certain 


before the 
The 
that the 


purpose are 


other provinces. government of 
holds, 


there of 
local areas is not caleulated to effect the gen 


however, adoption here 


measures of compulsion in 


spread of education among the lowest ar d 


backward classes. It might, indeed, ac- 
lly result in some inequity towards them, 


ing the efforts of local bodies and of 
aid system, to 


What 


speeding up of edu 


eovernment, under the grant-in 


iore advanced urban areas. they 


a fairly uniform 


eational diffusion; and they believe this can 


effected, ot by oe neral ¢ mnpulsion, 


best be 


is obviously impracticable in present 
conditions, but by a general obligation on all 


local 
effect to the 1913 policy of doubling the num 


bodies to provide facilities for giving 


ber of boys receiving elementary instruction 
within a reasonable time. 
The 


purpose 


last vear 
this goal in 


scheme formulated 


contemplated reaching 
ten years, the additional expenditure being 
the imperial government, 
the local 


The latter would be under the obliga 


equally shared by 
the 
bodies. 


tion to establish and maintain the requisite 


provineial governments, and 


empowered to raise 
The 
of providing an additional number of trained 
and of additional 


would be borne in equal parts by the Imperial 


would be 
the 


facilities, and 


further taxation for purpose. cost 


teachers inspecting staffs 


and provincial governments. 


ALIEN TEACHERS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Acting State CoMMISSIONER FINEGAN of 
New York has sent Superintendent Ettinger 
of New York City the 


concerning the status of 
the law of the state: 


following statement 


alien teachers under 


The following propositions seem to be fairly 
deducible from the provisions of Chapter 158 of 
the state laws of 1918. 

1. No teacher may be lawfully employed or au 
thorized to teach after April 4, 1918, who is not a 
citizen. 

2. A teacher who was in the employ of the Board 
date 
employment although not 
shall make application to become a citizen within 


of Education on said may continue in’ such 


a citizen, provided he 
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one year after 1918, and within the time 


April 4, 
prescribed by law shall 
4. A teacher who was in the employ of the Board 
April 4, 


that time but 


become a citizen 


thereafter 


of Education on 1918, alt} h not a 


1oug 


zen at prior thereto regularly d 


clared his intention to become a citizen, may be 


continued in the employ of the Board of Education 


provi led such teacher takes the necessary ate ps 


consummate citizenship in regular course as s 


as the law permits 
4. An enemy alien who is not a dec] 
was employe 1 in the school 


April 4, 


system 
1918, may 
il 4, 1919, s 


that international relat 


nee there 


prior to that date that such pers 
to conform to the condition of the sts 


) 


such enemy alien shall have complied with the 


dition as to appl 


1918, he can not be 


ication for citizenship ty Ay 
retained in the service 
that date, notwithstanding his inability to « 
because of the federal law. 

5. An enemy alien who had declared his intention 
to become a citizen prior to April 4, 1918, and who 
was employed by the board on said date can not 
be properly dismissed from employment under this 


statute until the full period of time has elapsed 
within which an alien under the federal naturaliza 
tion laws might complete his application for citi 
zenship. The language of Chapter 158 would seem 
to clearly indicate that the teacher shall have a 
certain time prescribed by law, after making his 
and taking out his ‘‘ first 


declaration papers,’’ 


within which to complete his citizenship 

6. Any person is to be regarded as ‘‘employed’’ 
who was actually in the employ of the board as a 
1918. 


teacher in any capacity, or as a substitute teacher, 


teacher on April 4, If he was appointed as 
and his services were at the command of the board 
on April 4, 1918, although he may not on that day 
have actually been at work in the teaching service 
of the city, he is to be regarded as employed 
within the meaning of this chapter. 

7. Teachers who were employed by the board on 
April 4, 


tion in the 


1918, may be promoted to a higher posi 


service and receive a new or higher 


grade of license at any time during the period in 


} 


which they may lawfully continue in the employ 


ment of the board 


NORTH DAKOTA AND 


WAR 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE 


THE 
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training of the S. A. T. C. unit at the uni- 
versity the need of a large drill hall became at 
once apparent, and the board of regents in co- 
the State Council of Defense 
Club of 


operation with 


and the Commercial Grand Forks, 


have found a means of financing the enter- 
prise. The building, which is now well under 


way, is to be a permanent structure costing 


about $25,000. It is of brick on a cement 
foundation with floor of creosoted wood blocks 
The dimensions are 634 * 181 feet, with a 
front projection of 24 72 feet, for offices, 


toilets and showerbaths. Much of the work in 


putting in the foundation was done by the 
group of concrete men of the vocational sec- 
tion of the S. A. T. C 


work will be done by the group of carpenters. 


, and much of the wood 


Such cooperation not only lessens the expense, 
but gives the men needed practise in definite 
work. 

The need of a longer summer term has for 
some time been reeognized at the University 
of North Dakota, and at the close of the 1917 
another six 


summer session a petition for 
weeks of work, generously signed by the stu- 
dents attending, was presented to the manage- 
ment, but tinancial conditions prevented the 
change. The coming of the war situation, and 
the need for cooperating in the training of the 
S. A. T. C. 


have terms of instruction of the same length 


men, have made it necessary to 
as other institutions doing similar work, and 
therefore, been re- 
While the 


change will necessitate much rearrangement of 


the semester system has, 


placed by the quarter system. 
courses and more or less difficulty in equating 
credits, as well as add considerably to the cost 
of maintenance, the gain will, in the end, 
greatly overbalance the loss. 

The University of North Dakota is fortu- 
nate in being one of the institutions invited to 
participate in the movement to bring to Amer- 
ican colleges as students 128 French girls. 
Two of these young women have been assigned 
to North Dakota, Mile. Madeleine Letessier 
and Mile. Melle Bentégeat. The university 
administration cooperates with the North Da- 
kota Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne in bearing the responsibility of pro- 
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viding the funds to cover their college and 
living expenses, which makes their presence 
possible. They have come to continue their 
education, but even more to interpret to Amer- 
ican students and American people the spirit 
of the land of their birth. 

also to learn about America, 


They have come 
at first hand, of 


sur ideals, our points of view, our democracy. 


POLITICS AND THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
Wittiam G. WiLtcox, president of the New 
York City Board of Education under the pre- 
ceding administration has made the following 
statement: 
noted with keen interest the issue 
raised Board of 
the Board of Superintendents in connection 
with the principalship of Public School 16 in 
the Borough of Queens, and the Morris High 
I express no opinion 


] have 


between the Education and 


School, in The Bronx. 
regarding the qualifications of any of the can 
didates for these positions, but the principle 
involved vitally affects the welfare of our pub- 
lie schools and the rights of the teaching staff 

The education law clearly vests in the Board 
of Superintendents the authority and responsi- 
bility of recommending for such positions can- 
didates who, in their judgment, are best quali- 
fied to serve the interests of the school system. 
The Board of Education has the responsibility 
and duty of refusing to ratify any such ap- 
pointment if, in its judgment, the candidat: 
recommended is unfit for the position, but for 
t»- Board of Education to select its own candi 
uate and refuse to approve any other recom- 
mendation by the Board of Superintendents 
is a manifest violation of the plain intent of 
the law and a manifest usurpation of the func- 
tion and responsibility of the Board of Super- 
intendents. 

The demoralizing and disheartening effect in 
the school system of appointments based upon 
personal favor rather than upon recognized 
qualifications and merit can not be doubted 
Members of the Board of Education are con 
stantly urged to support one candidate or 
another, on personal grounds or as a favor to 
some friend, and the temptation so to misuse 
their position and influence is as insidious as 
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THE WAR WORK OF DR. LEONARD P. AYRES rvice f 


_ ye ‘ a 
party is Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of nd t Su Ser | 
G ral Staff of 1 Army. He makes va l 
t f chief statistical office: Durir r ted 
sidential party l is \ 
\ ] war ( Avres t \W ( \ 
W; 9 1 urged ¢ | 
statis < uld | x c \ ] 
: 1OS trol witl I is i 2 vas present at 
r thinking d Hi ndered S ( | 
nm ser es e % st ‘ $ | 
Statistical and Edu Dix s of 9 \ | 
Russell Sage Found fw : He 1 ! ©) 
time director. TI 1 5 1 o | St. M 
d Colonel Ayres became the director of ds 
Divis f Statistics of the Coun f N Fy I 
Defense. As the work ex ded he or be a f ( S 
g zed and became dir ! Division Brat G S | 
Statistics of the War Industries Board, tl r or t (y I ve H t 
Priorities Committee, and the Allies’ Pur time the vy officer { 
ising Commission. head of a Divis ( St 
Last winter these services involved work Phe Ince s jus mad 
which was so confidential in nature that it the Secretary of War in his recent d 


was decided to incorporate in the War Depart- report that 1 ri ; which ¢ 














iis I inized wi be retained as a permanent 


Army organization. 
AMERICAN SCHOLARS AT 

CONFERENCE 
LCCOMPANYIN( President Wilson on the 


THE PEA 


t, were a 
Kk. M. House, have been 


91s, 


num er of 


vembe r 10, 
American Gee 


ind Loot 
1 


graph 
, New York, gathe 
ing data to be used at the Peace 


Dr. Sidne Ki. Mezes, pre 


street 


quirys and has ‘lated with him many of 
the best qualified men in the nation. 

In Septemb« r, 191s. as a mfer 
and Presi 


ized to 


result oft Cc 


author 


forces to vather and prepare, for use 


Conference, the most complete 
best and latest 
* consideration by the 


Ibissioners, ( rl 1e] tI held 


conferences with Dr. S. FE. Mex 3 


tion possible, from the 
Peace (‘om 
use preliminary 
president ot 
New York; Pro 
Shotwell, of Columbia Uni 


ibald C. Coolidge, of Har 


the College of the City 
fessor James T. 
Arc] 
vard University. 

The 


150 people 


versity and 


inquiry has had 


Among them are: Direetor My Ze8 ° 


pM rsonne! of about 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the American 
Allwn A. Young, head 
department of economics at Cornell 
Charles H. Haskins, the 


graduate school of Hary ird lL) 


Geographical Society ; 
of the 
University ; dean of 
versity, spe 
cialist on Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium: Clive 
Day, head of 


specialist on the 


economics department of Yale, 
Balkans: W. E. Lunt, 
fessor of history, Haverford College, 
Italy; R. H. 


at Harvard, specialist on Russia and 


pro- 
specialist 
on northern Lord, professor of 
history 
Poland; Charles Seymour, professor of history 
at Yale, specialist on Austria-Hungary; W. L. 
Westermann, professor of history at the Uni- 
Turkey: 


versity of Wisconsin, specialist on 


G. L. Beer, formerly of Columbia University, 
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specialis m colonial history; Cartographer 


, Michi 
Dixon, 


Jetferson, professor of geography 


Normal ( ollege > Roland B 


professor of ethn Harvard. 


gran State 


graphy at 


In addition there are eleven issistants and 
! mmissioned officers of the Military In 
telligence Division assigned to the inguin 


ev, economics, 
Major D. W 
Major L 

Wisconsin: Cay 


ethnography These officers ar 
"niversity : 


rtin, University of 


P delphia: Captain Stanley Hon | 
ro M4 temporary Polities in tl Far 

I: t The above named, together with may 

makers and other assistants, sailed with th 


J. M. Me 
superintendent of the Minnesota 
System. He h: 
Minnesota during the past twenty ve: rs, Hi 


CONNELL has been appointed state 
edueation 


~ been in the Senor 


instructor in Carleton College and 
W innebag ) and Mankat 


“tf two vears he has beer 


las been al 
superintendent at 
During 


tor in 


instru 
the Mank 
Mr. MeConnell su 


the pi 
history an 


Normal School. 


since 1909. 


, ck partni nt 


as president of th U I 1] 

which was presented to the board of truste 
some months ago, has been withdrawn at t 
request of the board. President James vw 


11S ( nergies TO war sery 


but the signing of the armistice permits 
him to reconside r his decision. 
Tue University of 


Los Angeles, ha 


tion with Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, 


Califor 
of edu 


head of th 


Southern 


Ss organized a school 


department of education. as dean. 
Harvey S. GrvuvER succeeds Homer P. Li 
Mass. Hi 


assistant superintendent 


as superintendent at Worcester, 
was for several years 
at Indianapolis. 

H. O. Hutcuinson, of the Delaware School 


Syracuse, has been appointed by Superintend 
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ene re f N ( 
Mason Ronerr R. M resid <r Tae 
| titut e ed r ky Nor 1) . 
n for tl I it ’ 


D \\ D. EY KT presi mu | 1 
Hartford Theological Seminary since 1904, has 
«d tomotl cid ‘ ‘ d 
f I t batt] ds. He is su | lur 
Iss f t by 1 Prof | 
removed to a Paris hospital Dr. Ronerr G. | 
Tue hers’ Cou New York ( 0) ( | \ 
d others ve pres 1 Dr. Magnus Gros t 1] 
e retiring president the council, w ( p Li ted ( 


chair as a token of their esteem. The Dr. W. Maxv Burke, prof t 
ommittee was composed of William J. M 
Auliffe, chairman; Mrs. Rubina Car Oo , 
Edna C. Calkins and Miss Isabelle A. Em: Ar Stanford U , Dr J. A < 
: . “oe 


President Somers d Superintende | t | ' f\W 
tinger we! mong the gQuests p r ry 

Tue Rev. N. H. B. Cassevr, presid d 1918-19; Dr. E. lL. M 
Liberia College on the west coast of Afri = State N S ( ( 

v in Bosto consult with the Trustees ng ass 
Donations for Education in Liberia in regard the acack vear 1918-19; Dr. R rd S 
to the future work of the college. The ind Curtiss, of Pasad . fornia, pl 
pendence of the Republie of Liberia is held t fessor of orgar nistry f 


depend upon the education of native Liberians quarter of the acade vear 1918-19, and Mr 
by this college. J. E. MeDowell, for veal tant re 
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d ecretary, acaden secr chusetts state « ssjoner of education, wer 
| de: nN U eakers at the annu meeting of th 
Hexny Hax tant professor of Ro- Aseociat Teachers of Mather : 
r rsit M Ee d held at Boston University on De 
mn { d f the cdi i! 
f Romance gyuag Universi temporal rs t Amer 
rth Dakot At , ut HH As f « 1) Ps sts 
r @ es, f Hur South D 4 | | 
d Yr English t fill i for D 191s 
ie m le ( nan, J. E. W W S 
Y. M. C. A. wat r | S. Hollingsworth; 
he : marintend ( | S. Hollingw David 
+ "er has resigned % M 1 | N. Maxfield; ¢ m 
. Fort Havs Norn Q _*F I P r, Helen 1 npson We 1 
K Mr. Rankin is eeded at H H. H. Goddard. Con e 
7 Ge e W. Kleih ext meeting, the chairma 
fx. A. L. Trester, of Martins Ind., Ss 
elected supe ndent of schools at La rE on November 20 destt dt Ds 
rte, to succeed Paul Van Ripper goes * State College engimeering § 
war WOrK Iding nd ¢ juipment Th ° 
mated at $300,000. More tl six indred 
Mis Minnie NEILSO su n de ) fs 
r unty kk d state sup am auth — 
det Valley ( North Dako fe ee Oe Ss 
r I d President 5 
Apert G. BAUERSFELD bee ip ted r Bavl n ow ara dant 
oe ' & War Depa nt t g 1 
hools of ¢ rs for ten day 
Joun O. STE : med Woven teache the St. I erad 
a tor B re rn n org t 
} Al r ti nterests i te ers 1 thie yr 
1) Kinny Frower Situ, professor of ; in affairs before the Board Ed 
itil it Johns H kins U rsity, Ba nor tion. 
d there suddenly on December 7 from hi ] - Ed t2on atates that t 
rouble He had held tl ha f Lat . : school teachers of Royersford, P 
yhns Hopkins since 1559 d was director of lvania, went out on a strike on N 
ul Scho Classical Studies, America ecause the board refused them tet d rs 
Academy Rome 1914-15. Dr. Sm ‘\ month increas A citizens’ committee rais 
th muthor of numerous _— L | _ and tl umount needed and tend red . % 
—— t tl ribet gz editors of hoard. which immediately vot d th 
In etnies Jour P) He was bort ind the teachers returned to the se! 
Vermont in 156 November 11. 
Mr. Frank H. Date, chief inspector el Tue program of the fifth annu il 
mentary schools in England, died in London of the Vocational Education Associat 
1 November 3 at the age of forty-six years. the Middle West, which is to be held in | 
Daviw E. Swirn, of Columbia cago on January 16, 17 and 15, in ludes 
following speakers David Snedden, Colun 


PROFESSOR 


versity, 


d 


lr. 


> 
Pavson 


Smith, 


Massa- 
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chair of American literature will be established 
at the Sorbonne under the professorship of M. 
Cestre, professor in the University of Bor- 
deaux, and a former student of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he served during the session of 


1917-1918 as exchange professor. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MATHEMATICS AND THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR 
SOCIETY : 
Moore’s 


1 have seri- 


Epiror oF SCHOOL AND 


the spirit of 


To THE 
Judging by Professor 
communication! it 
failed to 


position regarding prescribed mathematics in 


: 
is evident that 
] 


ously make clear all phases of my 


high schools. I have always intended to ap- 
offering of 


schools and colleges to those who 


prove the strong mathematical 
COUTSEeS in 
might reasonably be expected to make a voca- 
tional use of them. But my skepticism as to 
the advisability of prescribing mathematies for 
all was aroused when I noted that girls did not, 
as a rule, become artillery officers, or naviga- 
tors, nor did they aspire to follow the peace- 
ful pursuits of the civil or electrical engineer, 
machinist or architect. 

unfore 


The war, of course, created many 


seen demands—for persons who could use 


mathematics, as well as for persons who could 
use chemistry, photography, electricity, Rus- 
sian and psychology. It found us sadly un- 
prepared as to all these urgent demands—ex 
mathematics in which, not 
- 


Liege 


cept as resp Cts 


only almost all our co men and all our 
college women (except a few from Stanford) 
were well equipped, but also nearly all the 


and 


Thanks to this fact, we 


graduates of our public private high 


schools. were able to 


train in little over a year the thousands of 
officers and navigators required for the emer 
gency. 

As in so many other directions, I think the 
war has helped us to see the light as regards 
mathematics. If we are to have preparedness 
in the future let us by all means require alge- 
bra and geometry of all those boys and girls 
who are likely to be drawn upon for artillery 
Let us re- 


officers, navigators, aeronauts, ete. 


1918. 


1ScHoot AND Society, November 23, 
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quire rifle shooting (preferably with machine 
guns) from all those who are likely to serve 
as infantry, horseback riding for the boys and 
girls who are to be future cavalry, German for 
those who are to do “ intelligence work,” ete. 
Higher mathematics is an indispensable too] 
vocations—the 


for some (but only for some) 


continuous vocations of earning a livelihood, 
or the oceasional vocations of actively defend 
ing the flag. By all means let us require it of 
those who elect to enter these vocations: and, 
if the publie interest require it, let us ever 
right people to enter 
Demand 


mathematics as part preparation for the voca 


enough of the 


force 


the “essential” of these vocations. 


tions for which it is necessary, and likewise 


demand chemistry, geography, Japanese, wheat 
growing, and wireless operating in the voca- 
tions where these are 

Is the only alternative to the above (if we 


necessary. 


are to remain prepared) to prescribe mathe- 
ritle 


driving, aeroplane mechanics, 


matics, shooting, artillery practise, auto- 
chem- 


Why 


should mathematics be given preference over 


mobile 
istry, navigation and surgery for all? 


all other essential forms of military prepared 
ness ¢ 

Can educators not realize the importance of 
distinguishing between general (cultural and 
civie), and vocational aims in education? The 
article referred to in The School Review dealt 
almost exclusively with proposals for general 
education; and it was as a factor in this gen 
eral or liberal education that prescribed mathe 
maties was referred to as a “dead hand” and 
‘mummified ” study. As a vocational study 


it is decidedly a “live one” in these days for 


‘those rare elect spirits who can or will follow 


the mathematies-using vocations. 
Davip SNEDDEN 


QUOTATIONS 
ACADEMIC INTERNATIONALISM 
Tue ending of the war will bring a new op 
portunity to the universities of the neutral 
countries, and we dre happy to note evidences 
that they will be quick to seize it. Norway 
has already initiated a movement designed to 
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reestablish international scientific cooperation 
and the exchange of students so unhappily in- 
terrupted by the war. The plan, proposed by 
Dr. Fredrik Stang, professor of law in the 
University of Christiania, is for an Interna- 
tional Institute to be maintained by the joint 


rhe 


Parliament, awake to the duty and 


efforts of all the Seandinavian countries. 
Norwegian 
the opportunity of the hour, has appointed a 
eommittee of nine to elaborate a plan for the 


This committee, which is headed by 


institution. 
Dr. Stang, and which includes six leading uni- 
versity professors and the President of the Diet, 


ilready actively at work, and is securing wide 


is < 


support for the project, which in all 


y the 


its stages 
Fridtjof 


The financing 


has enlisted lively interest of 
Nansen and men of his type. 
of the undertaking presents serious problems, 
but judging from the generous spirit displayed 
by the Seandinavian countries during the 
vears just past, there is every reason to hope 
for adequate support. 

[he importance of such an undertaking is 


We can not hope that for a long 


apparent. 


time to come Germans and Austrians, or even 
Russians, unhappily, will receive the same wel 
come that was theirs before the war in French 
and Italian and British and American univer- 
sities. or that our own students will be made 
at home in Berlin and Vienna. There is, un- 
too much evidence of the possi- 


boveott. 


fortunately, 
bility of an intellectual and scientific 
Scientific Cooperation is going to be difficult 
to achieve between the scholars and students 
of nations that have faced each other on the 
battlefield. 

But what the belligerents can not do for the 
progress of science and civilization, the neu- 
student 
but he 


trals may accomplish. The German 
may not be welcomed at Cambridge, 
will not be discriminated against at Copen 
hagen. The young English scholar may find 
Berlin inhospitable, but he will feel at home 
in Christiania and Upsala. Here the men who 
fought one another in the trenches may meet 


again as co-workers and fellow-worshippers at 
the shrine of knowledge, and thus may begin 
the dificult but necessary work of eradicating 
the spirit of distrust and hatred, and creating 
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of positive ithy among 
We pos- 
that h. s been destroyed, 


an atmosphere sym] 


erstwhile enemies must, so far as 
sible, restore the unity 
conditions of world-wide 


and reestablish the 
scientific progress shattered by the war. 
this 


possibility of great 


But plan of the neutrals has an 


value The smaller Eu 


developed 


their wh 


ropean countries have 
unique types of culture and ei lizat ! wl 
is peculiarly precious in these days of topphng 


bition For Americans and E1 


imyyx rii | wri 
lishmen and Germans to come under the u 


fluence of the social ideals and the politica 
theories of the sturdy Seand 1 lands 
their s iT universiti« mean uel 
in the davs when the w rid is ben rece 
tuted. Of necessity the thought of thes 
smaller countries is turned ‘ 


if world dominion to plans of popular 


schemes 


welfare The ick i S rhe that needs unet d 


ing reiteration among us We welcome, then, 


every move which looks toward the perform 
ance by neutral scholars and universities 
the funetion of recon iliatior nd re lilding 


The Nation 


The satisfying thing, im the discussion whi 
the At 
voted to the 
America, Britain and France, was the willing 


ness of all 


nerican Association of Universities d 


exchange of students among 


present to talk of the subject in 


hand and of no business else l'echniecalities 
of conflicting academic requirements, concern 
ing which a timorous conference might have 
wasted ill its time n terrible debat seemed 
not at all to confound the group that met in 
Cambridge. Before them i 1 goal h 
thev pia nlv sh ed thev w shed to att bv 
‘ struct e eff rt nd with that g | mn view 
bstacles along tl pati med f littl T 

count Chis s excellent Qu te t surest 
way ft verpass obstacles enr tac 

is to move round t » Executive mmit 
tees id I] | ted t der vs 
ind means of accomplisl yr such cir vel 

tion, will soon enoug ihieve their ends, if 
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to pledging th 


trie United War Work 


summers 


per direct 


‘SEEING IT THROUGH” AT 
HOLYOKE 
at Mount H 


r can 


MOUNT 


since th 
1917, students 


and faculty alil 
been working, not spasmodically, but with per 
sistent determination and purpose. Our war and working fro 
etiviti y and varied; they extend And when they were not workin: 
from eliminating the su 


gar on our breakfast fields, they were taking their 
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ry As the resul 


labors, 16,000 cans of beans, corn 
es were put up, and the supply of w 
harve sted 


ables which has just been 


xpected to provide the ge with its supply 


r the present year. ire] nergy of 


versation ! 
Another branch of war activity 

Red Cross work. The 

‘h of the Red Cross ged by 


and 


lief work of the 


is the 
is mana 
executive 
present 
on under its supervision. 
and is 


During the last 


is open five days in the week, 

scene of constant activity. 
demie year and the first half of the present 
6.000 h spital garments were made, 2.300 
and 87,357 surgical dressings 
cloth- 
rh ere collected and sent over to devastated 
Although the need for 


hese articles will be decreasing from now on, 


tted articles, 


re completed, while many barrels of 


Belgium and France. 


the work will be continued as long as there is 
ny necessity for it. 

The most spectacular demonstration of the 
Mount Holyoke girl’s war spirit is in the va 
rious campaigns which have taken place dur- 
ing the In the Red Triangle cam- 
paign of the fall of 1917, 
was set at $5,000; $13,000 was raised. 


past year. 
the college quota 
In the 
United War Work drive just passed, the total 


$17,100. The fourth liberty loan at the col- 


lege was entirely managed by students in the 


‘corporations ” in the department of 


lass on 


onomies and sociology, $43,800 worth of 


nds was subscribed. In every patriotic cam- 
ign we have stretched our resources to the 
st possible point, and we have never 


vet failed to go 


“over the top.” But the note 
r la 


vorthy thing is not the relatively large amount 


mey raised per capita, but the fact that 
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service 

The interest in pre] 
to meet the demands 
War 
fourth of the st 


Emerg I 


orm of 


These « 


faculty, and by 


yurses are given 

outside instru 

not count towards a degree, bi 

primarily to give special trai 
mstruction service. The co 


time and rec 


are: Stenography and typewriting, garde: 


home service for soldiers’ familie S, and 


“1 


in industry, a course training students to fill 
positions as supervisors of women in factori 
The courses offered under the auspices 

Red Cross include dietetics, 
first aid. An 


is the statistical-secretar 


home nursit 
unusual course 
ourse, 


ony 


in response to an urgent need expresse: 


President MeIlhenny 


Se rvice + 


of the i ited Sty tes ( 


ymMmissio1 The students ta 


this course will, upon 


for government 
only for the present 


measure. 


work, but r: 


for the ré 
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production and of careful conservation, and 
its effects will be permanent. 
CATHERINE I. HACKETT? 
SoutH Hap.Ley, Mass. 


RESEARCH IN METHODS OF CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION 

Tue war has brought a general opinion to 
support the proposal that public schools ought 
to improve their methods of character educa- 
tion of children in order that the nation may 
have stronger character among the masses of 
All children 


ought to be brought up to be loyal to the great 


her people both rich and poor. 


and important body of morality which the ex- 
perience of their parents and of many genera- 
tions of citizens has justified as the foundation 
of conduct among a free people. This educa- 
tion of all children in character is essential to 
the happiness, development and prosperity of 
our nation, because no nation has as yet 
achieved a permanent life of true success and 
general happiness, and the after-war social 
struggles may blight our national future. <A 
nation of sound character among the masses 
of the people will surely achieve national suc- 


even though she has to pass through 


cess 
periods of great conflicts of interests. Char- 
acter education of the nation’s children will 
produce strength of character for the nation 
as a whole. 

We educators must find ways and means to 
produce character development as a product of 
public education. This is the argument which 
justifies the $20,000 interstate research for the 
best public school methods of developing the 
character of children. 

The scheme of the research is (1) an award 
of $20,000, to be divided $4,000 to the chair- 
man and $2,000 to each of eight associates, (2) 
a library of extracts on character education, 
from the most thoughtful writers on educa- 
tion, one copy to each chairman as a means 
of getting a fair start in advanced thinking, 
(3) each state group of nine collaborators to 


produce one joint plan in shape for consider- 
ation by superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, (4) one year from the time of distri- 
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bution of the library of extracts to be given 
for the submission of plans, (5) all plans to be 
made available to all educators. 

War work has delayed the program, but two 
thirds of the states have nearly completed the 
organization of their research groups. The 
following have been accepted as chairmen in 
their respective states. 

The 


states are: 


chairmen of collaborators in various 


Superintendent C. E. Rose, Boise, Idaho. 

President Jonathan Rigdon, Central Normal Col 
lege, Danville, Indiana. 

Professor Edwin Starbuck, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Superintendent W. H. Clemmons, State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lineoln, Nebraska 

Dr. James Sullivan, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, New York. 

Professor Joseph K. Hart, Reed College, Port 
land, Oregon. 

Assistant Superintendent Richard D. Allen, Dx 
partment of Publie Schools, City Hall, Providence 
Rhode Island. 

Dean Milton Bennion, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

State Superintendent 
Department of Education, Olympia, Washington 

State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey, Depart 
ment of Free Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 
Edmunds, City Schools, 


Mrs. Josephine Presto: 


Superintendent S. H. 
Sumter, South Carolina. 

Assistant Superintendent E. N. Collette, Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Oklahoma, Okla. 

State Superintendent V. O. Gilbert, Departmen: 
of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Professor J. L. Meriam, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Assistant Professor G. R. Davies, University 
North Dakota, University, North Dakota. 

Associate Professor Florence E. Bamberg 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

State Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas, St: 
House, Augusta, Maine. 

Professor Alexis F. Lange, University of Cal 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. MILTON FAIRCHILD, 

Chairman Ezecutive Committe: 


MILTON FaiRcHILp, 
Chairman Executive Committee 
Curvy CHASE LopGE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION, 
November 18, 1918 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
STANDARD TESTS USED IN SCHOOL SURVEYS 
the so- 
cial survey, have multiplied rapidly since the 
first one was made in 1911. The report of 
the Education 


twenty-one for the year 1916. 


ScHOOL surveys, an outgrowth of 


summarizes 
Their 


has widened until now we find the general sur 


Commissioner of 


scopy 


vey dealing with all phases of the school sys 
In addition to 


specialized 


tem more or less extensively. 


the general survey there are 
branches devoted to health conditions, finan 
cial affairs or the industrial and vocational as 
pects of the schools. 

The writer examined forty-three surveys in 
the libraries of Los Angeles in the summer of 
1918 and eliminating all of the specialized 
types found twenty-four typical surveys of a 
general character. The tendencies exhibited 
in these twenty-four would probably not vary 
greatly could an examination be made of all 
The reports were looked over 
(1) 


Are the tests selected for survey use possessed 


those published. 
for answers to the following questions: 
of any characteristics in common? 7. e., are 
there recognized criteria for the selection of 
(2) What standard 
tests are used by survey committees? (3) To 


(4) Is their us 


units of measurement 
what extent are they used? 
growing ¢ 

In Part Il. of the Seventeenth Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation Mr. Ballou suggests a list of criteria to 
be used in the selection of tests. Briefly stated 
they are as follows: 

1. They should measure 
within the scope of the course of study. 

2. They should aim to measure only the clearly 
measurable. 

3. They should be reasonably simple. 

4. They should be accompanied by adequate in- 


educational products 


structions. 
5. They should be easily scored. 
6. They should be well standardized. 


Mr. Ballou’s criteria are interesting in the 
light of the tests in Table A. It seems prob- 
able that, whether stated in words or not, they 
have been, in substance, in the minds of the 
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. ' ; : 
persons making the choice of tests and scales 


Which of 


importance and whether there are other essen 


for survey use. these are of most 


tials are questions to be answered 
ture. 

A glance at the table below shows that the 
fundamental subjects of the curriculum ar 
‘he num 


the ones selected tor measurement | he 


ber of measurements of a given subject varied 


fom one in the case of grammar to twenty 


This was probably due to the « 


uld be 


arithmetic 
with which the subject e measured, 
extent of the need for more } 
of results in the 


subject, an 


portance in the minds of the 
ing the survey. 

lable A shows the 
in favor with directors of educational 


and indi 


standard tests wh 


surveys 
extent 


ates the 


TABLE A 


Reading 
Courtis rhorndike @ Starct 
Port Town- 
send, Wn.,1915 
Grand Jct., 
Col., 1016 


Travis Co., 
Tex., 1916 


Cleveland, Salt Lake 
1915 City, 1915 
Grand Rap- Bloomington, 
ids, 1916 Ind., 1917 


Brookline, 1917, used Holmes’ test for reading 


Handwriting 


Ayres Thorndike 
Leavenworth 
1914 
Butte 
1914 
Salt Lake City 
1915 
Bloomington 
1917 


Ohio 
1914 
Springfield 
1914 
South Bend 
1914 
Ashland 
1915 
Denver 
1915 
Cleveland 
1915 
Grand Junction 
1916 
Grand Rapids 
1916 
Bloomington 
1917 
Brookline 
1917 
Bloomington, 1917, 
handwriting, scoring the papers by the Ayres’ 


also used Curtis’ test for 


scale. 
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S pe ling ( omposition 
Ayres Buckingham W x Hillega Harvard-Newton 
Butte Leavenworth Denver Ohio Port Townsend 
1914 1914 (ac = 1914 ' 1915 
; Grand Rapids Butte srookling 
tr) rhiel¢ Illi O1S 
— a Gane 1916 1914 1917 
9 ‘ 
Salt Lake City 
Ashland 1915 
1915 Bloomington 
Salt Lake ¢ ty 1917 
1915 
Cleveland Punctuation 
1915 Ashland, 1915, used a test standardized for the 
Port Townsend state of Oregon. 
1915 Port Townsend, 1915, used the Starch punctua 
Grand Junction tion test. 
1916 Grammar 
Travis County, Tex Port Townsend, 1915, used the Starch grammar 
1916 test. 
trookline — : . . . 
1917 The question arises as to whether there is an 
increasing tendency to use standard tests in 
Brookline, 1917, also used the Boston lists for making surveys. The following table includes 
spelling. only surveys whose scope was general. Those 
Bloomington, 1917, used the Courtis’ spelling that did not measure the quality of instruction 
tests. were omitted. It will be noticed that the aver- 
Arithmetic age number of tests used in each case grows 
Coutts Stone from one in the 1911-13 group to five in 1916. 
New York City Bridgeport, Conn. It is quite evident that the standard measure- 
1913 1913 ments are essential to the survey. 
Leavenworth Butte 
1914 1914 TABLE B 
Butte Springfield Tests Used tn Number Used _ Tests not Used in 
1914 1914 1911-1913 
Salt Lake City Bridgeport 1 Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City 1915 New York City 1 avg. 1 Boise 
1915 Port Townsend 191 Baltimore 
914 
Port Townsend 1915 
1915 Brookli Leavenworth 3 Buffalo 
aod a Ohio 2 Ogden 
Grand Junction 1917 Butte 5 avg.3 Chicago 
1916 Bloomington South Bend 1 
Illinois 1917 Springfield 3 
1916 1915 
Travis County, Tex Denver 2 
1916 Port Townsend 8 Dansville 
— a Ashland 3 avg. 4 Portland 
1917 Cleveland 3 
Dioceinas 1916 
Bloomington Travis County, Texas 6 
1917 Grand Rapids 4 avg. 5 
: ‘ Grand Junction 4 
Travis County, Texas, 1916, also used the Starch 191 
a . ‘ 
tests. Bloomington 9 
Cleveland, 1915, used the Cleveland Survey tests Brookline 7 avg. 8 


Grand Rapids, 


tests. 


1916, used the Cleveland Survey 


Ernest P. Branson 
Lone Beacna, CALir. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the whole field of 
Education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Published every Saturday. 

Annual Subscription, $3.00 
Single Numbers, 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal devoted to the advancement 
of science. Published every Friday. 
Annual Subscription, $5.00 

Single Numbers, 15 cents 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffu- | 
sion of science, publishing articles by leading au- | 


thorities in all departments of pure and applied 
science, including the applications of science to edu- 
cation and society. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00 
Single Numbers, 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 

Annual Subscription, $4.00 
Single Numbers, 40 cents 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scien- 
tific research and educational progress. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Science 
By H. Potncar&. Containing the authorized 
English translation by George Bruce Halsted 
of “Science and Hypothesis,” ‘‘The Value of 
Science,” and ‘‘Science and Method.” Price 


$3.00 net. 


Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
By Ricwarp Mitts Pearce, Wituiam H. 
Wetczs, C. 8. Minor and other authors. Pric« 
$3.00 net. 


Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Carre and other authors. 
Price $3.00 net. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Sub-Station 84: New York 








More than a war-time textbook 


Our Schools in War 
Time and After 


By ARTHUR D. DEAN 


y 
(mOta CN 


| would call it the book of the hour and 
wish every principal and teacher might 
read this splendid work of Dr. Dean. It 
is an inspiration to the teachers who hav« 
been working for reforms in educational 
work and I believe points far to new 
things which to date we consider war 
work but which must become part of the 
school curriculum, I know of no book I 
would recommend more heartily for read 
ing at the present time 
J. A. James, University of Wisconsin 





Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Boche Escadrille 
Petain Camouflage 
Blighty Bolsheviki 
Ace Tank Anzac 
Air Hole Zeebrugge 


War 
Word =<. 


and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 
find authoritative answers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 
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Exact 


Facts are demanded as never before. 
information is indispensable. 

And never before was the 
NEW INTERNATIONAI 


so urgently needed in school 
never before was it 


= cc 


work; 
procurable at a price s0 
relatively low 


Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 











Write for men ¥ Free t ‘ 
t i y 1 ‘ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


Models for every purpose, in lab- 
oratory, classroom or for special 
research work—backed by 65 years 
of optical experience. Combine 


every approved feature of mechan- 





ical design with the highest grade, 
Microscope FS2 precision optics. 


3ecause of the demands made upon our resources for some 
of the government's most important military needs, we 
are unable to make microscope deliveries for the present. 
While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall 
expect to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than 


before, when the world is again at peace. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical C. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Baloplicons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors and other High-Grade Optical Products 

















